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ABSTRACT 

A study examined 1989' kindergarten (K) manuals of 
basal reading materials* The questioi of central concern was whether 
and how the manuals facilitate a teacher's efforts to match 
instruction with children's ability. A closely related concern was 
whether and how the manuals describe ways to keep some children 
occupied^ with useful activities so as to free a teacher to give time 
to others. Six examiners studied K manuals from six 1989 basal series 
and all met to discuss initial and overall impressions. To examine 
the nature of the lessons, 18 lessons were analyzed for the purpose 
of learning to what extent they were teacher-dependent. The numbers 
indicated that 83.7.% of the activities classified were 
teacher-dependent. In addition, a large portion of the written 
exercises shown in the K manuals — 72% to 100%-^-require an adult's 
attention. The third question dealt with objectives given; results 
indicated that none of the six manuals ever encouraged the teachers 
to consider the appropriateness of an objective for a particular 
student* The manuals were also examined to learn, about the phonics 
instruction they provided. The overall conclusion was that those who 
planned the K manuals did not keep in mind two facts about 
kindergarten: (1) members of the class need many different kinds of 
instruction; and (2) teachers need suggestions for activities that 
5-year-olds are capable of doing without help. (Three tables of data 
and four figures are included.) (M^) 
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Abstract 

In order to compete in the California twctbook adoption process, a number of publishers of basal 
reader programs prepared materials to correspond to California's sUted preferences* Uiusually large 
manuals, starting as early as the kindergarten level, is one consequence. Given the time restrictions in 
many kindergarten programs, the first question addressed in the report is "Whafs a teacher suoooscd 
to dp with all this?- 

Another question originated in findings from two earlier studies of kindergarten: Five-year-olds vary 
:greatty in they know and can do. This fact accounts for the second question that guided the 
analysis of manuals described here, namely. Do manual suggestions facilitate a kindergarten teacher's 
efforts to match instruction with abilities? 

The third question was not anticipated ^cn the analysis began. It has to do with the lack of 
coordination in the instruction provided in kindergarten, readiness, and prcprimer manuals. The 
problems this causes for textbook selection committees are discussed 
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NEW KINDERGARTEN BASAL READER MATERIALS: 
WHAPS A TEACHER SUPPOSED TO DO WITH ALL THIS? 

Ten years ago, manuals in five basal reader programs wi.e analyzed in order to learn what they 
suggested for teaching students how to comprehend connected discourse*(Durkin, 1981). Two of the 
series examined had 1978 copyright dates; the other three were dated 1979. The anal^ was prompted 
by earUer classroom observatbns in grades 3^ in which it was found that practically nothing was done 
to teach comprehension even though a considerable amount of the teachers' time went to assessing it 
(Durkin, 1978-79). As it turned out, findings about the manuals dupUcated the classroom-observation 
data; Suggestions for comprehension instruction were rare; suggestions for comprehension assessment 
were common. 

A Second Analysis 

Subsequent to die anafyas of manuals just referred to, die comprehension process and comprehension 
mstructioa both became popular topics for researchers to stu<fy. This made it natural to wonder what 
effect all die research would have on basal manuals. Because a number of puWishers of basal series 
were preparing new radier tiian updated programs to compete in die California textbook adoption 
process scheduled for 1988, it was draught diat die new materials allowed for an ideal time to examine 
manuals again. Original^, the intention was to focus only on coinprehension. 

When die California State Department of Education circulated information about die kinds of 
materials it wanted (1987), a second topic took on sigmficance bccauas of a statement in die rating 
sheets diat die California selection committee would use; "Note: Phonics instruction is to be 
completed by die end of second grade except in cases where students need remedial assistance." Such 
a request made two additioiial questions important to consider vibea die new programs became 
available. First, how did publishers respcmd to die suggestion for phonics instruction? Second, if die 
suggestion was foUowed, wouM audiors of manuals for grades 3^J write as if phonics had never been 
tau^^ or, on die odier hand, would diey insert segments intermittentfy to encourage teachers to 
encourage students to use phonics for decoding unfamiliar word^? 

As die new series, all wiUi 1989 copyright dates, became aivailable to study, diey immediately raised yet 
anoUier question, namefy, when and by vt*om was die voluminous amount of pre-preprimer material 
supposed to be used? (Preinrimers are traditionally diought of as beginhmg first-grade readers.) Even 
diough die unexpectedly large amount of material was likely to r?Jie questions in die minds of many, it 
was findings from tyvo studies of kindergarten (Durkin, 1987a, 1989) diat influenced die decision to 
make pre-preprih.;- manuals one major focus in die new Study of bas«i programs. Before diese 
manuals are discussed, data from die two studies will be reviewed briefly. 

Kindergarten Research 

The first stu<fy ^ of 42 kindergarten classes, each observed on two successive days (Durkin, 1987a, 
i987b). This research, whose central purpose was to learn what was being done to teach reading, took 
piace when pre-preprimer basal materials commonly consisted of two readiness workbooks. One or 
both concentrated on.visual and auditory discrimination exercises, which were offered to prepare for 
phonics. Eventually, die workbooks covered about 20 consonant sounds. Toward die end of die 
siecoad workbook, some of die words in die first preprimer in die same basal series Were taught, too. 

It is ne<:^ssary to refer to these materials because it became clear early in die year-long study of 
kinderga^ens diat the observed teachers equated preparing children for reading widi use of die basal 
workbookf;. In fact, die one activity tiiat was never absent when classrooms were visited was die use of 
a workbook plus extra phonics exercise sheeU. 
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Equally common during the ^ole of the year was a reliance on nothing but whole class instruction to 
teach phonics, even when differences in children's abiUtiies were too obvious for anyone to miss. How 
the teachers could continue with such instruction even as more and more children bccar restless and 
inattentive was something that none of the observers was able to understand 

The persistent use of whole class instraction, combined with an equally persistent dependence on 
workbooks to teach phonics,.wcre two of the reasons for doing a, second study (Durkin, 1989). In this 
instance, it was a year-tong case study of one kihdcrgarten teaiher. who bcUeved it was necessary to 
teach the sounds covered in basal materials but who was williiig to try teaching the sounds without 
workbooks. She was also willing to try to teach phonics and other subject matter to less than the whole 
class as a way of matching instruction with abilities. 

Rndings in this second stu<fy that are relevant to note are three in number. Firsts the children started 
kindergarten with great differences in what they knew about four topics commonly covered early in the 
school year: names of colors, shapes, numbers, and letters. On the four individually-administered tests 
given during the first week of school, scores for both the morning and afternoon classes ranged from 
the highest possible score to zero. 

The second finding relevant to mention is that the differences in abilities persisted throughout the year. 
In fact, the range of differences was even greater at the end of the year w*en two individaaUy- 
administered tests were^given for letter-sound correspondences and word identification. But test 
scores were not required to reach this condasion. Whenever the two kindergarten classes were 
observed, a persistent thought was, How quickly some children learn everytiUng and, in contr-jst, how 
difficult it is for others to learn anything. Every observation, therefore, made whole class instrucUon 
more questionable than ever. 

Questioning the use of nothing but whole class instruction is also related to the third finding that is 
relevant to report. It has to do with a problem that teachers at all grade levels refer to often: How can 
some children be kept profitably occupied while others receive instruction that reflects their needs? As 
the year-long study showed, this problem is particularly difficult to resolve when children are limited in 
what they can do indepcndenUy and when, as was the case with the kindergarten being studied, a 
second adult is not available to supervise and help. 

Kindergarten Materials in 1989 Basal Programs 

Six 1989 basal scries figured ill the study of kindergarten manuals. They were chosen because they 
were new rather than updated programs. 

Unexpectedly, which manual in the six programs was forkindergarten was not immediately apparent. 
In part, the lack of clarity was caused by the fact that each scries has two manuals that precede the one 
for the preprimers. [The two will be referred to as the K (Kindergarten) and the g (Readiness) 
manuals.] Even ^en introductory pages in the manuals were read in order to learn what was intended 
for kindergarten, answers were not always found. One of the six series, for example, says nothing 
whatsoever about when its K and g manuals might be used. Two others give information diat is 
evasive raUier tiian helpfuL WiUi "level" standing for die order in which a manual appears in a series, 
the information that the Iwo publishers provide is approximated below: 

l^vel 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



Grade KRPPP122334 5 6 
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fc «d, of ,h. CO,., of pag« i. IE. E a.d £E m^n-k 

the K and E inanuak which have HZ^^^H rili f kindergarten both 

Kindergarten Manuals 

atypical part of thfTripSitJl^riS^ ^SrJS T °^ '^'^ ""^"^ 'k^" »° 

kindergaSenthroughgraSSL^^STaW^^^^ " """^ ^« - P'<^-^ 

the suggesiions^^ '^'^aTS'^^^^^ Some of 
prefer^cc for mtegrat^ i^^r^T^e 

opportunities for wn^foSS X- coSLfS t?^. ' ^'""^^'b^scd program; for 

suggestions for extenSX Sctionpl S^^^ ^? ^« of. 

covering phonics early ""^^o""^ P'Ogram to the home. EquaUy apparent is an interest in 

aX^dtaieiutr:^^^^^ ^: at the kindergarten level. 

Books, other l^^JrTto^ZATTu ° '""u-"* in number. They include Big 

^^^^^yZc^^^ iltr' -'2'^ tr^ Pockct charts, picture card^.aette* 
materials" listed ^^TcoZX^t^^.'''^ ^"^^ "S^PPkmentary 

;rr^sfo^r-rSi^^^ 

meet for teachers with t^ half-day c^^^d H^i alfcnSSe cSlj^fof ""^"'"^ '° 

Initial Examination of the Manuals 

cUIdren'sabililies. \ cIomiJ~I.»h ^™ fi>alittB.a teadjefs. efforts to match imtruaion will, 
■^rti^ to ttat co.ce,. p^:? ."i^te^e.: ^^^ZTUt^:. 
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Table 1 

Number of Pages in Manuals: Kindergarten • Grade 



o 

I 



'Series 


& 






Grade 1 


First 


Grade 2 




Grade 4 




- 








Preprimers 


Primer 


Reader 






Ill' 










A 


681 


146 


533 


435 


401 


633 


619 


641 


612 


919 


918 


983 


B 


579 


615 


600 


472 


526 


652 


662 


725 


692 


910 


902 


923 


C 


481 


146 


471 


369 


357 


439 


395 


512 


546 


794 


787 


778 


D 


477 


257 


698 


389 


406 


623 


612 


696 


651 


985 


933 


941 


E 


341 


219 


459 


331 


223 


395 


385 


398 


401 


680 


688 


705 


F 


317 


292 


756 


354 


458 


530 


443 


416 


443 


670 


702 


701 



♦Excludes introductory material, scope and sequence charts, appendices, word lists, glossaries, and the like. 
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of EdttcaUon publication (1987) referred to alxn-c: «... early language arte programs must provide for 
considerable flexibility in padcg and content . . ." (p. 27). 

Before any spcdfic decisions were made about how the analyses of the K manuals would be done, each 
of the six persons who served as an exammer assumed responsibility for getting acquainted with one K 
manual in a general but careful way. The examiners met at various tives to discuss initial, overaU 
unpressions. Conclusions related to uie concern about matching instruction with abiUties included the 
foUowmg. AU agreed that whole class instruction seemed to be taken for granted by those who planned 
the manualsui spac of the widespread attenUon that now goes to the interactive nature of literacy 
acquisiUon (Thomas, 1985). This characteristic tied in with the overaU impression that procedures for 
reahang mstrucuonal objectives were teacher^lependent. All agreed, too, that keeping some children 
occupied while a teacher works with others must not have figured in the plans of those responsible for 
the manuals. 



First Question: Nature of Lessons 

Because teacher-dependent suggestions are hardly helpful to unassisted kindergarten teactiers who 
want to match instruction with abilities, one decision was to a^a^ the K manuals by looking at 
recommendaUons for achieving instructional objective*. The size of the manuals prohibited looking at 
every lesson; consequently, each examiner used the following sampling procedure. First, a tight-hand 
page close to the beginning of a manual was randomly selected. If an instructional objcctiycdid not 
appear on the page, the examiner moved toward the front of the manual, page by page until an 
objectwe was found. What the manual suggested for achieving the objectwe was then read c^efiilly in 
order to decide whether recommended procedures did or did not require the attention of a teacher or 
some other adult Once each separate component of the lesson was catak)gued as "Requires aduir or 
"Docs not require adult," the examiners next selected at random a page in the middle of a manual and 
another page toward the end in order to find two additional lessons. In each case, the procedure 
foUowed for the initially selected objective was repeated. In the end, then, 18 "lessons" were analyzed 
for the purpose of learning to what extent they were, or were not, teacher-dependent. In each case 
manual suggestions and examiners' decisions about them were checked for accuracy by ibis writer. As' 
It turned out, no changes were made in the assigned classifications. 

Results of the analyses are in Table 2, which is on page 8. The numbers listed in Table 2 indicate that 
in series A, to dte one iUustration, the three lessons examined were composed of 43 procedures or 
activities, 83.7% of which were classified as teacher-dependent. To explain both "procedure" and 
teacher-dependent," the first lesson randomly chosen in Series A will be described. 

The objective of the lesson is "Recognizing the sound /b/ H initial position." The 12 procedures 
recommended for realizing the objective are listed below. Classifications are shown in the second 
column. 



Recommended Procedures Qassification 

Teacher (T.)pomte to Bin Requires adult. 

"UtUe Boy Blue," which is in a 
Big Shared Book. Children are told 
they will learn about the letter 
The picture is then discussed. 

T. reads one line of rhyme at a Requires adult, 

time, after which children "echo" 
(read) it. 
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& 



3. T. says that three words in the poem 

with the same souqcL 
Children are encouraged to Hnd 
them. 

4. pronounces the three words, 
after which the children say them. 
T. asks if anyone's name^begins with 
the same sound T. then names pairs 
of words so that chiMren can raise 
thisir huds whenever both start with 
the sound bet^ considered. 

5. T. shows picture cards so that 
children can say which names start 
like "boot* 

6. Children draw pictures of objects 
^ose names start with /b/. 
Tchecks. 

7. All look at picture in workbook. 
Discuss its content and name 
whatever begpuis like lKX)k." 

8. Teacher, then children, pantomime 
words that begin like;1)ook." 

9. Picture of Little Boy Blue is used 
to prompt children to make up a 
s;6ry,i^chT. writes. 



10. 



A chart, showing a sketch of Little 
Boy Blue on a farm, is displayed. 
One child is to go to the chart to 
draw a line from Boy to sheep. 
Children are then asked to name 
other animals in picture. 



11. Partners cut out magazine 

pictures of objects y^Aosc names 
begin with /b/. Glue pictures to 
paper. 

11 T. is encouraged to readi Three 
Bears or Brown Bgar Br^ j^y 



Requires adult 



Requires adult 



Requires adult. 

Does not require adult 

Requires adult; 

Requires adult. 
Requires adult. 

Requiru adult. 



Does not require adult. 



Requires adult. 



In addition to explainiog -procedure- and "teacher^pendcnt,* the components of the lesson just 
described are useful in illustrating the •Caiifomia effect" on 1989 basal programs. Specifically, Activity 
#1 reflects requests for a literature-based program and for relating what is taught to text that chUdren 
read. The underlying theme of the total le^ satisfies California's interest in teaching phonics early. 

Activity #9 adheres to the interest of the California textbook selection committee in writing, whereas 
Activity #10, which is listed under "Spdal Studies," U a feeble attempt to relate other content areas to 
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Table 2 

Teaching Suggestions in kindergarten Manuals Requiring Help/Supervision 
of an Adult 



Series 


Total Number of 
Procedures in Three 
Selected Lessons 


Percentage of Procedures 
Requiring an Adult 


A 




84 


B 


19 


100 


C 


39 


95 


0 


25 


9it> 


E 


19 


84 


F 


25 


92 



ERIC 
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the language-arts. The fact that the California guidelines e)?)licitly applaud cooperative learmng must 
surely be the reason for the recommendation to have Activity #11 carried oiit by pairs of chfldren and, 
in addition, why the activity is labeled, "Cooperative Learning.** 

Viewed broadly, the described procedures also suggest thai the ''new" scries are not as different from 
previous programs as.the publishers want consumers to conclude- Clearly, however, they bigger. 

Second Question: Written Exercises 

Even before the 18 randomly selected lessons were scrutinized, the fact that procedures suggested for 
achieving instructional objectives commonly concluded with references to written exercises was readily 
apparent because of their number. If at least some could be done by kindergartners working alone, 
their use would allow a teacher to continue instruction wiUi less than tiie total class. Such a possibility 
resulted in tiie decision to examine tiie exercises next. As wiUi Uie lessons just referred to, it was never 
die intention to niake judgments about tiie value or tiie necessity of tiie exercises. This was in keeping 
>yitii tiie fact tiiat tiie study was concerned witii ^t is in kindergarten manuals, not witii its quality. 

To deal witii tiie written exercises (workbook pages and cppymastcrs), each examiner began by going 
tivough a K manual to count tiieir number. Uncovered during tiie counting was tiiat five manuals 
showed aU tiie exercises plus directions for how to use tiiem, whereas tiie sixth showed some and 
merety referred to otiiers. 

The next step taken, tiierefore, was to determine vAetiier tiie exercises actually shown in all die 
manuals could be done 1^ kindergartners independentiy. To avoid subjective jui^ents, conclusions 
were based on how a manual directed teachers to use each exerdse. Specifically, if tiie directions had 
tiie chadren and teacher workii^ togetiier, it was classified as requiring tiie help of a teacher or some 
otiier adult If die directions were to have tiie children do part or all of an exercise alone, it was 
classified as not requiring an adult. 

Results ot tiie analysis are summarized in Tabic 3, which is on page 10. In reviewing Table 3, it is 
important to keep in mind that all tiie publishers have available far more exercises tiian tiiose referred 
to in tiie manuals. The only conclusion tiiat can be reached, tiierefore, is tiiat 1989 basal reader 
programs are "generous" to a fault not only in tiie size of tiieir K manuals but also iu tiie number of 
exercises provided The large number may come as a surprise to anyone \Ako tiiought-or hoped-tiiat 
the "California effect* would include a reduced number of exercise sheets. 

Of greater significance to tiie concerns of tiie study is tiiat a large portion of tiie exercises showii in tiie 
K manuals..72% to 100%-rcquire an adult's attention. They do little, tiierefore, to facilitate a 
teacher's efforts to offer instruction tiiat matches what particular kindergartners need and are ready to 
learn. 

It is recognized tiiat teachers may choose to have children do exercises in ways tiiat depart from 
manual recommendations whenever tiie task is sometiiing tiiat kindergartners can do alone. What is 
important to remember here is tiiat tiie study was of manuals, nor of predictions about teachers' 
decisions. 

Third Question: Need for Lessons 

Because ti^e underlying purpose for examining tiie kindergarten manuals was to see whetiier they had 
tiie potential to facilitate and tiius manmize instruction based on nc^ds, one more analysis was done. 
In tills case, tiie goal was to learn whetiier teachers are ever urged to find oiit yAxctbct an objective 
selected by a publisher for instruction is necessary. To realize tiiat end, tiie decision was to examine all 
tiie lessons in die sfacmanuals tiiat dealt witii tiie meanings of words. This topic was chosen because 
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Tables 

Written Exercises Referred to in Kindergarten Manuals 



..of Exercises Referred No. of Exercises Percentage of Exercises Shown 

to in Manual* Sliown in Manual Requiring Help of an Adult 



A 


325 i 




72 


B 


212 


212 


95 


C 


217 


217 


86 


D 


72 


72 


94 


E 


240 


240 


84 


F 


244 


244 


100 



♦Exercises ai c workbook pages and copymasters, 
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discusuons aioong tbex^cai^iineis, three of whom faid worked Idndergartners, t^d questions 
about the need to offer lessons for words Uke Ju^ little. ]|q, dowg ^ sto p^ and gQ. 

Findings ^owed that a total of 684 instructional objectives for a variety of topics were in the six K 
manuals (M « 114). The percentage of the objectives thar dealt with word meanings ranged from a 
low of 8% in one manual to a high of 27% in another. For purposes of the analysis, the most important 
finding about (he lessons dealing with the meaning of words is that none of Jhe six manuak ever 
encouraged teachers to consider the appropriatenett of an for particular children. Tliat the 

difBdiky of the words selected for attention had no effect on the kind or quanti^ of insthiction 
sug^ed was a awsistent fiiidb,^ too. This was in keeping with irfiat became dear carfy in the 
analyses: M the mariuak are mitten accordi^ 
smaU amoum of adaptation and varie^. 

The same unchangmg instructional des^ would sdso make it very difficult to ccmiply with the 
California request quoted above: . . earfy language arts programs must provide for considerable 
flexibility in pacing and content" (p. 27). It seems appropriate to note here that whenever 
representatives of basal reader publishers are asked about the monotony of pre-established formats, 
they inevitabfyesqplaint^t they allow for "consisten^.^ The suggestion that a few "surprises" might be 
appealing seems to foll^on deaf ears. 

An Unplanned Question 

Kindergarten manuals were examined not only to see vAether they offered any promise of helping 
teachers cope wfth differences amonjg five-year-oMs but also to learn ahm!i the pl^wu^ in^tfrw-tion they 
provided As indicstted earlier, frfionics instnictioa in 19^ 

that was to be looked at with care. Once the Idndergarten manuals were examined, therefore, the 
phonics that was Uught in the E manuals was identified Afanost immediately, the uneiq^ed was 
found Authors of the E manuals did not seem to know vAat the K manuals tau^ Later, when 
phonics instnicdon at the preprimer level (EE) was enmined, it became dear that the question of 
coordination had to be addressed 

Manual Formats 

As a start, the formats used in It E, and EE manuak in eadi of the six seri« 

to see Aether they mi^ shed li^ on how these three azeable parts of 1989 basal programs did or 

did not fit together. The variation found is noted below. 



Manyal Format No.ofSenes 
!LEEC; same 2 
E,E; same ££: different 2 
KEE: same E: different 1 
£,EE: same JS; different 1 



The fact that type of format was unhelpful in providing dues about coc^dination among the three levels 
was verified^A^ the coment of the manuals was examined To illustrate, in one of the two series in 
wiuch the same format is used for It E and EL each manual appeare 

other t?;o did not exist. To cite a second example, the series in viUch K and EE share the same format 
but E does not, the content of E and EE is coordinated vidiereas K stands apart from the other two. 
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More spcdSc reasons why a content analysis of JC, R, and H» manuals raised, questions both about 
coordination among manual authon and about who is supposed to use what are cited in the next 
section. 

Coatent of the Manuals 

It should bc noted, first of all, that the discussion of content in this section is not meant to identify 
eveiything taught Instead, content is uvated simply as a means for clarifying whether the B, and EE 
levels arc coordinated in ways that provide guidelines not onfy for deciding when and by whom each 
level should be used but also for deciding whether^K and R arc both necessary. On the assumption 
that the vduininotts amount of material that compmes the g and R levels is costty, v/bat can be 
omitted is as imporfant to potential buyers as what liceds to be used. (The K component is also 
available in an even more expensive kit form.) 

A^! mendobed, one series provides Jt R, and/ EE manuals that come dose to being totaUy 
unroordinated. At the opposite end of what turned^out to be s(»nething of a cmitmuum is another 
series that shows amide and obvious evidence of coa^diniBoo. Even though coordination in and of 
itself is hardfy sufficient to mak? a series si^erior, it Opes make it immycssaiy to iiiclude this program 
in the present disoBsioo. Given<tbc purpose of the discussion, it is also unnecessary to include the 
series that lacks coordination in very obvious vvays. 

In ordw to examine coordina^ of content in the four remaining series, two topics were considered: 
Iconics and w4k^ word instruction. Phonics instruction was chosen because it is both pervasive and 
^highfy wsiWe in an the It R, and EE manuals. It was a^b chosen because phonics was one of the three 
to[Mcs preselected for attention at all grade levels. Vt^inle word instruction was selected because it can 
be dealt wth simply by notmg the words that are directfy named for children. Both topics also lend 
themsehes to tracking mstructipn from one level to the ixm 

Infonnatioa pertaining to jhovks and whole word instruction is in Figures 1-4, vMdi can be found on 
pages 13-16, The aibjett matter being traced through the K. R, and EE levels is indicated by the 
headii^ This means, for example, that only yi/hat is done in the^ manuals that relates to the subject 
matter being traced is reported. 

As the conclusions stated in Figures 1-4 pmnt out, the content of the R and ffi manuals fit together 
inso£u as phonics and wiiole word mstruction are concerned; however, the K manuals come dose to 
being an isolated, ^nored component The that the K level is clcarfy.a large and an cjqicnsive part 
of every 1989 program makes the isolation puzding-at least to anyone vrfio is not privy to 
considerations made by publishers vbcn th^ planned thdr 1969 series. 

Prcsumabfy, textbook sdection onunittees are among those, laddng "inside information." Equally 
plausible is that members of the same committees do not have the time required for the kind of 
anafyses that were done for the present stu<fy. This makes it important to consider the Scope and 
Sequence Charts that are in each basal manual, supposedty to reveal at a glance the content that the 
manual covers. 

Scope and Sequence Charts 

The Scope and Sequence Charts that will be discussed are for the four series used to prepare Figures 1- 
4. This should help make the point that rel^ on Scope and Sequence Charts to learn about a basal 
program may lead to erroneous condusions. In some instances, it may not even allow for conduaons. 
This is so for what is called Series One m Figure 1 and for what is referred to as Series Two in Figure 
2. More specifically, because the former uses only two symbols-a circle for 'applied skill" and a dot for 
"tested skill"-it is impossible to learn from the chart when what is applied or tested is tought Series 
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Figure 1 

Thicking Instruction: Series No. 1 



K Manual 



R Manual 



PP Manual 



19 consonant sftun^H 

Taught in alphabetical order. 
All sounds sxpUdtly 
identified. 



19 consonant sf^^iiirf^^ 



Acknowdedlgcd as having been 

taught in Re^wed. 

No sound e^qplidtly identified. 



5 short vowel s^nd^ 

Very brief "optional" 
instruction. No sound 
ej^Udtly identified 

S Dhonop-f |m< ^ 
Taught. 



16 words 

Taught directly, 



19 consoii '>r" - -nds 

Ackiiv pledges sounds taught 
in£. Reviews sounds briefly, 
three at a time. First six are 
ei^Ucitly identified; others are not. 

5 short vowel y^^yh^;^ 

Said to be introduced at this 
level. No sound explicitly 
identified. 

5 Dhonofr( |mg 

Used in phonics exercises. 
Receive no explicit attention 
as phonograms. 

16 words 

Acknowledges instruction in R. 
Revie>^jmmediately. 



SMadSin: Based on the content identified above, PP L .cpendent on R but not on K even though the K manual is very large and the 
materials that go with it very expensive. Why a shift is made from a direct identification of consonant sounds at the K level to indirect 
identifications later is iiot explained. 
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Tracking Instruction: Series No. 2 
K Manual 



21 consonant sounds 

Taught in alphabetical order. No 
sound explicitly identiiSed 



S long vowel sounds 

Taught in alphabetical order. No 
sound explicitly identified. 



R Manual 



21 consonant sounds 

Dealt with in nonalphabetical order. 
The only tinie *review^ is used is 
when the first two sounds receive 
attention. In these cases, "review^ is 
not a label; it merely appears once 
in the pedagogical suggestions. With 
the other sounds, suggestions imply 
that initial instruction is being offered. 

5 loniz vowel sounds 
Not mentioned. 



8 phonograms 

Taught. 
18 words 

Taught directly 



PP Manual 



21 consonant soiinds 

Ackno^edges that the sounds are 
being reviewed but does not specify 
v^en they were taught. 



5 long vowel soundf; 

No acknowledgement of 
instruction in JC- Teaches /a/; /e/ 
/i/, /o/, and that jj may stand for 
/i/: No sound explicitly identified. 

8 phonogram^ 

Not mentioned. 

f8words 

Acknowledged as having been 
taught in R m Word List at end of 
manual. No review. All in pre- 
primer selections; assumed to be 
known. 



Ci^n^ii|$lon ; This series stales directly that K is for kindergarten and R is for first grade; yet all that makes R necessary are the 18 words taught. 
The faa that none of the words is ve /iewed in PP before they appear in selections children read miisl be questioned. 
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Figures 

Thicking Instruction: Series No. 3 



K Manual 



R Manual 



££ Manual 



20 consonant sng^^iis 

Taught in nonalphabetical order. 
AU sounds expliciUy idenlified; 



5 short vowel sound^i 

Taught in nonalphabetical order. 
Sounds e)qpUdtly identified. 



Sixteen of the 20 sounds taught 
and e)q>Udtfy identified. No 
acknowledgement of instruction in J£. 



5 short vowel sounds 

Only /a/ and /i/ are taught. Both 
explicitly identified. Insuuction 
in K not acknowledged. 



10 words 

Taught directly. 



20 consonant sounds 

Of the 16 sounds covered mE, 13 are 
reviewed once. That the 13 sounds 
are taught in £ is acknowledged. 
Sounds are not directly identified. 
Instruction is provi^ for two other 
consonant sounds that are taught in K but 
not &. Instruction in ]^ not 
acknowledged 

S short vowel sound|^ 

That /a/ and /i/ are tai^t in E is 
acknowledged. The other three short 
vowel sounds are taught with no 
acknowledgement of the instruction 
inK* 

lOwords 

Acknowledged as having been taught 
in R. All reviewed once but appear 
in selections children read before 
the review occurs. 



C^Mwsipn : Everything noted above shows that K is isolated from R and ££. The fact that words taught in R are used in PP before ttey are reviewed 
is an obviously questionable sequence. 
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Figure 4 

IVacking Instruction: Series No. 4 
KManual 



£ Manual 



£C Manual 



I 



19con&oiuiit ^nife 

Taught ia nooalphabeUcal order. 
SouiKk eqiUddy idemified. 
Instnictkm for (^diidi should 
be£y)is*opCioiiaL* 

5 short vowel ^j<| 

Inslmctiim is *op(ionaL* 
Sounds tacitly identifled. 



4worc|g 

Taught directly. 



19 consonant ju^unjs 

Sounds for four consonants 
taught and ei^Udtly identified. 
No acknowledgement of their 
bavQ^g been Ui^ in 

S short vowd^n^, 

Short sound for a and long 
sound for s uught and ex* 
pUdtlyidentificl No refer* 
ence to optional instruction in 

4 words 

One of the four words is taught 
as a hew word. No acknowledgement 
of its having been taught in Jfi, 
No reference is made to the 
other three words. 



19 consonant snund^ 

Four consonant sounds covered in £ 
are reviewed. That they are taught 
at that level is acknowledged. 



Sshott vowel sfttmd^ 

The sounds /a/ aikl /e/ are reviewed. 
That they are Uught in E is acknowledged 



4wori|s 

The one word taught in £ is reviewed. 
That it was taught at that level is 
acknowle<^ed. The other three words 
taught in K are presented as new 
words in selections chil<^en read. 



CfiSdttSilffi: AU the information listed above poinU to coordination between the R and El levels. EquaUy clear is disregard for what is taught 
in the j£ manual. 
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Two is evea less generous as U relies oa dott to commuaicate eveiything: uught, reviewed. appUed. 
tested. Wlutuy gives dot signifies, therefore, cauKk be dcteraia^ 

The Scope and Sequence Chartt for Series Three provide more specific information but stiU have 
hmitatioas. For unexplained.reasons, for example, charts for K and & are confined to Tested Skills" 
whereas the ooe for EE ««aot similarly restricted. One of the misleading consequences u that nothing 
B said m the E chart about the words uught« Instead, thqrarc 

m the EE chart, leading to the erroneotti condusioo that nothmg is done to teach words until the EE 



Intcr^tmgly, charu m other series also a disservice to their publishers through omissions. In Series 
One, for mstance, the Scope and Sequer<e Chartt indicate that nothing is done with consonant sounds 
m K even though 19 such sounds arei Uught Conte« clues are referred to in R. but this is not 
com m unica t ed either^ 

The K level iu Series Two also sufient from neglect. Although the manual covers five long vowel 
sounds, the dot m the Scope and Sequince Chart for this tci^NC is placed not under K but under PP 
where, m fact, four rather than five such, sounds »jre taught 

Series Foiir has a detailed Scope and Sequence Chart that U characterired b^ 
andnoBsptoficinformatioo. The eombination u noticeable, for example, in the way topics are listed. 
Some are described very precisely (c*. Tracing and drawing a curved line" and "FiU in a bubble") 
whereas others are described gfebally. In the latter group are descriptions like "consoiiant sounrfs." 
•short vowel sounds,"'and "long vowel sounds." ««s«Mni sounov 

Another combination of specific and nonspecific information in the same Scope and iSequence Chartt 
^apparmwhw informatiopuoffisred about where the listed topics are a In some instances, 
the number of tk lesson that deals with a topic is provided; at other times a topic is simply followed by 
Introduced,J^lamtamed." Unexpectedly, this description occurs even for topics listed tor both the K 
and the £ levels. 

A condusion that was maintained throughoik the eaminatioo of all the Scope and Sequel Chartt is 
that they are not nearly as accurate or specific as they ought to be if they are to serve any useful 
purpose. When u is kept in mind that the size of 1969 manuals may tempt potential buyers to rely on 
the chartt more than otherwise might be the case, their flaws cannot be ttikenii^. 

Discussion and Summaiy 

To maximize objectivity, this report was confined to descriptions of some of what is in K manuals m six 
1989 basal programs. Nothing was said, therefore, about the quality or necessity of what was found. 

Whether the manuals help kindergarten teachers provide suitable, differentiated instruction 
determined what was looked at carefiiUy and systematically. The conclusions reached, which apply to 
aUsa programs, are hardfy encouraging for the following reasons. The lessons described are largely 
teacher-dependent How Uicy are described assumes Uie whole class u being instructed. Omittedare 
procedures for finding out whether a lesson is necessary. Also missing are suggestion^ for what some 
chddren can do while a tricher instructt others. Even tiiough written assignmenU commonly function 
m kcepmg some children occupied, Uie large number in all thie K manuals are heavily weighted witii 
exercises requiring Uie supervision of an adult The overaU conclusion, Uierefore, u that tiiose who 
plannedthe manuaU did not keep in mind two factt about kindergarten:: First, members of a class 
Med different kinds of instruction. Second, teachers need suggestions for worOiwhile activities that 
ftve-year-olds are capable of doing wiUiout help. 
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Even iKough original plans for the study only included looking at lessons and exerdsc sheets, those 
examining the manuals could hardly qverlook other parts because of their regular, highly predictable 
occurrence. Some of these segments give the appearance of a concern for differences among five-year- 
olds; consequents^ it is limefy to refer to these segments here- Only two will be described both to 
serye as illustrations and to reinforce the conclusion that the K manuals in. 1989 basal programs are 
seriously remiss in fodUtating appropriate instruction* 

In one of the six series exi^ined, each lesson concludes with three recommendations for "additional 
practice." They are always described as "easy," "average," and "challenge." (The mix of two adjectives 
and one noun is an example of th^. many flaws and even errors found in the K manuals-some, no 
doubt, the result of overly hasty preparations caused by tti desire to meet the California deadline for 
submitting materials.) Examining all these "additional practice"^ recommendations showed that each, 
one requires the assistance pf a teacher or sonic other adult. Again, therefore, the question is, How is^ 
a teacher supposed to provide this different*' vd practice when each recommendation assumes the 
availability of an adult? 

The same recommendations raised another question that inevitably entered into discussions whenever 
the examiners mef to report and compare findings: How can a teacher be expected to have even a 
small portion of the wide variety of materials that figure in a large number of suggestions in the K 
manuals? "But is this practical?" is a question that those who wrote the manuals either did not ask or 
did not ask.often enough. "Is more necessarily better?" is another question that should have been 
considered. 

^ The iecond example of a recurring recommendation that appears to recognize differences among five- 

year-olds but that is impractical is in another series. It has to do with diagnosing what children learned 
in the unit just concluded.^ Placed in juxtaposition with what has already been reported about the K 
manuals, recommendations for using results of the diagnosis are so problematic as to require no 
comments: 



Children who are successful* move to next unit. 

Children who are some^t successful: move to next unit; reteach needed skills. 
Children who are unsuccessful: move to next unit but skills are for exposure only. 



It may also be unnecessary in this summary to refer once more to the problems caused by the size of all 
the K manuals. Certainly it is clear that the amount of material makes it very difficult for a teacher to 
know how to go *v)ut making judicious selections from all that is suggested. How to organize what is 
chosen so that it "fits" with a kindergarten program is yet another question that the nature of the 
manuals raises but that the publishers fail to answer. 

As explained earlier, plans for examining the K manuals did not include looking at what they cover in 
relation to subject matter taught at subsequent levels. Once the analyses progressed to phonics, 
however, the need to look at coordmation among successive manuals was apparent For this report, 
the treatment of coordination encompasses three levels E, EE) and two topics (phonics and whole 
word instruction). 

The examination of coordination made only one conclusion possible: The K manuals stand apart from 
the E and EE manuals in subject matter taught and, in one case, in the pedagogy used to teach phonics. 
The isolation' of the K program is perplwdng for three reasons worth noting. To begin, successive 
levek in basal series are supposed to be coordinated. A more specific reason is that, if anythmg, it was 
use of the E manual that publishers left in limbo in their new programs. The fact that in all the series, 
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the K component is large and obviously costly is yet another reason to wonder why those responsible 
for the E and £C levels seem to have overlooked the earlier levet 

It is reasonable to coi^ccture that publishers had their own motives for handling the K component as 
they did. Given the fact that getting on California's list of approved textbooks is of paramount 
mipbrtance, one motive may have something to do wth efforts to vnn "approval" Whatever the reason, 
the lack of coordination between K and.two subsequent levels is unfair and even deceiving to aU who 
^ume-pcrhaps naively-that systematic eflforts are made to coordinate the materials that comprise a 
basal pidgcam. ' 
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Footnote 

^One topic persistenttjr diagnosed in this K manual is letter-sound relationships; however, 
nothing is suggested for karnipg what children d^ Again, the omission is probably a 

consequence of overljr hasQr preparations, the omission also serves to show iidbat happens when 
manuals are developed with pre-established formats and, perhaps, with excessive dependence upon 
computers: If something is missing the first time a pre-established slot is used, it will be missing 
throughout the ^ole of the manual even when it is important 
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